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Second language learning in a monolingual situation is perhaps not different 
in kind from such learning in a multilingual situation, since there are factors 
that are common to both contexts. There are, however, predictable differ- 
ences in degree arising from a one-many or many-one language learning situ- 
ation common to both contexts as opposed to a many-many language learning 
situation typical of a multilingual context. Against the backgrotmd of lan- 
guage learning and teaching in Nigeria, issues of policy (especially with re- 



gard to language choice at given levels of education), attitudes, curriculum, 
material, teacher, and culture are examined and attention is drawn to the prob- 
lems arising from these factors in relation to some current approaches to lan- 
guage learning and teaching. 

Second language learning occurs in a variety of contexts including foreign versus non- 
foreign environment, formal versus informal setting, and monolingual versus multilingual situ- 
ation. 

A foreign enviromnent is one in which the intended target language is not normally used. 
For exanq)le, anyone learning Hausa or Kiswahili in the USA can only learn it as a foreign 
language. On the other hand, a non-foreign environment can be either one where the target 
language is natively spoken or at least used as an official language. Hence someone learning 
English in England or in Nigeria is said to be learning it as a second language. The distinction 
between a second language (L2) and a foreign language (FL) is not based on the environment 
of acquisition alone. The possibilities of informal acquisition and development of non-native 
varieties are also characteristics of a L2. In spite of the technical definition of second language 
learning “to include all learning of languages other than the first in whatever situation or for 
whatever purpose” (Cook 1991:5), we shall have occasion in this paper to make use of the 
^ traditional distinction between L2 and FL where necessary. 

Q A formal setting is a structured one designed specifically for language learning. This is 

^ typically the classroont An informal setting, however, is a natural one where a learner picks up 
(^1 a language through interaction with those who sneak it. An L2 mav be acauired in a formal or 
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distinction between acquisition, which is a result of acquired knowledge in informal settings, 
and learning, which is a result of consciously learnt knowledge, we follow the general practice 
amon g second l an guage researchers in referring to both phenomena as either second language 
acquisition (SLA) or second language learning (Cook 1991 :l;Larsen-Freeman and Long 1991:6; 
^iddowson 1990:20-21). 



MONOLINGUAL VERSUS MULTILINGUAL SITUATIONS 

From the point of view of L2/FL acquisition, the distinction between a monolingual and 
a multilingual situation may be characterized in two ways — either in terms of source language 
(SL) groups or in terms of target language (TL) types. 

In a monolingual simation, two kinds of SL groups are typically involved in L2/FL ac- 
quisition. On the one hand, several SL groups may be learning the predominantly spoken lan- 
guage in the country as a L2; for exanq>le, immigrants or ethnic minorities learning English in 
England. Let us refer to this as the many-one situation. On the other hand, a single SL group 
ma y be involved in the acquisition of several languages; for exaiiq)le, native English speakers 
in the US A learning French, German or Yoruba. This we may call the one-many situation. Both 
these situations also occur in a multilingual context. For example, several SL groups in Nigeria 
learning English will count as a many-one situation, while a single SL group learning English 
and another Nigerian language counts as a one-many situation. 

The one situation which is bnly typical of a multilingual context is the existence of sev- 
eral dominant SL groups (and not just minorities) trying to acquire several target languages. 
For exanq)le, when major language groups in Nigeria acquire English, another Nigerian lan- 
guage and a foreign language, this is not comparable to minority SL groups in a monolingual 
situation acquiring the dominant language and perhaps thereafter a foreign language. In fact, 
such a case is more like two sequential situations: a many-one followed by a one-many situa- 
tion. The multilingual case is more ^tly referred to as a many-many situation. 

The other way the difference between a monolingual and a multilingual situation may be 
characterized is by the type of language acquired. In any situation where more than one lan- 
guage is acquired, such languages are typically foreign languages in a monolingual situation, 
but they can be foreign languages and/or second languages (L2s) in a multilingual situation. 
What is even more interesting is that it is only in a multilingual situation that more than one L2 
ma y be acquired. A typical exanq)le of this is SL groups in Nigeria learning English and a 
Nigerian language as L2 as well as French as a FL. 

It should be clear from the above comparison that L2/FL acquisition in a multilingual 
context is not very different from such acquisition in a monolingual context. The differences 
observed are not so much differences in kind but rather in degree. It follows from the conq)ari- 
son that the same SLA theories may be found useful for both contexts, and similar problems in 
respect of methodology, syllabus design, teacher training, preparation of materials etc., may 
well be encountered, and hence, experiences gained in one context may be found useful in the 
other. However, the few differences identified point to a greater complexity in second language 
acquisition in a multilingual context. 

O From the point of view of language planning, more complicated policy decisions and 
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inq)lementation procedures are called for. Ibacho' supply problems are multiplied as provision 
has to be made for the teaching of more languages. Similarly, materials have to be prepared for 
learning and instruction in many more languages, attitudes (especially as they affect in^le- 
mentation of policy) have to be considered, and the ever-present problem of cultural bias and 
cultural interference has to be taken account of, especially in so far as it affects communication 
and the content of teaching materials. It is these problems that are taken up in the rest of this 
paper, particularly in the light of the Nigerian experience. 



LANGUAGE POLICY 

The basis of any language teaching program is a prior decision on language policy. Such 
a policy may in turn reflect the language policy objectives set for the community or the nation, 
the so-called “macro-policy goals” (Tollefson 1981). The basic manifestation of the policy is 
language choice: Which languages are to be taught in the educational system and at which 
levels? What problems may be encountered in the inq)lementation of the adopted policy? 

The choice of languages depends on a number of factors including historical, political, 
demographic, economic, religious, and linguistic. The historical factor includes practices that 
have been in existence for a long time. For example, the use of English as a medium of instruc- 
tion from upper primary grades to the tertiary level in most African countries that were for- 
merly British colonies is largely due to the historical factor. In fact, it is doubtful whether from 
the historical point of view, one can even talk of a choice, since, as has been pointed out else- 
where, language policies in Africa continue to be a manifestation of an inheritance situation 
with the colonial experience continuing to shape and define post-colonial policies and prac- 
tices: “Thus while it would seem that African nations make policy in education, what they 
actually do is carry on the logic of the policies of the past” (Bamgbose 1991: 69). 

The political factor is concerned with the role assigned to a language in the framework of 
the nation or the international community. It includes the need to give a prominent place in 
education to a country’s official and/or national language, the need to communicate with 
neighbouring countries and the need to participate in international communication. 

The demographic factor concerns the relative weighting given to languages based on 
number of speakers. Other things being equal, a language with ten million speakers is likely to 
be given greater prominence in the educational policy than one with half a million speakers. 
Hence, a country’s major languages are sometimes prescribed as languages to be learnt as 
second languages by speakers of other languages. 

The economic factor is often enq)loyed in a negative sense to rule out languages whose 
inclusion in the educational system may be very expensive. In this sense, the factor puts “small 
group” (or to use the better known term, “minority”) languages at a disadvantage. But it is 
equally possible to apply the economic factor to the opportunity cost of conq)ulsory instruction 
in a second language measured in terms of high drop-out rate, poor performance, high cost of 
inerted expertise and the consequences of the use of ill-adapted material (Bokamba andHou 
1980). 

The religious factor leads to the inclusion of a language of religion in the educational 
Q stem. An example of this is the in-ovision for the teaching of Arabic as a foreign language in 
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junior secondary (high) schools in Nigeria. 

TTie linguistic factor is concerned with the state of languages to be selected for use in 
education. Languages that already have good descriptions (including granunars and dictionar- 
ies) as well as substantial literature stand a better chance of being selected in contrast to those 
that are yet to be reduced to writing or adequately describe. 

In the light of the factors described above, Nigeria’s educational language policy has 
made provision for five types of languages: 

(a) A mother tongue (i.e a child’s first language) 

(b) A language of the immediate conununity (i.e. a language spoken 
by a wider commimity and generally learnt and used by those 
whose mother tongue is a small group or minority language). 

(c) The three major languages: Hausa, Yoruba and Igbo selected on 
demographic grounds. 

(d) English (as a second language) 

(e) Foreign languages (i.e. French and Arabic) 

Choosing which languages should be taught appears to be a much easier task than decid- 
ing at which level each language will feature. The age-old convention dating back to the mis- 
sionary days has been to start with the mother tongue as a medium of instruction and continue 
with it for the first three years of primary education. Thereafter, English takes over as the 
medium of instruction till the end of the educational cycle. However, English is taught as a 
subject from the beginning. 

The main bone of contention has always been the position of English in relation to the 
local languages. Should the teaching of English commence as soon as possible becoming the 
medium of instruction as early as possible or should a thorough grounding be given first in the 
mother tongue before English takes over as the medium of instruction? The pendulum has 
generally swung from one of these positions to the other, with the missionary practice serving 
as the mean between the two extremes. Under the doctrine of “earlier means better” and the 
alleged beneficial influence of the 'direct method’ of L2/FL teaching, an approach known as 
“Straight for English” (which involves teaching in English from the child’s first day at school) 
was introduced in Northern Nigeria in 1959 only to be abandoned seven years later. At the 
other end of the scale, an experimental project known as the Six- Year Primary Project involv- 
ing the use of an African language as a medium of instruction for the entire elementary educa- 
tion, with English taught as a subject only, was introduced in 1970 in one school in Oyo State 
and subsequently extended to several other schools (Fafunwa et.al 1989). In spite of these 
variations, the traditional 3 plus 3 language medium is still the norm in most elementary schools. 

The National Policy on Education (1981) adopts the traditional division of levels be- 
tween Nigerian languages and English; but it also prescribes a language of the immediate com- 
munity as an alternative to the mother tongue both at pre-primary and primary levels, while 
making it mandatory for one of the three major languages to be taught at L2 at Junior Second- 
ary School. French and Arabic are optional foreign languages also to be offered at secondary 
level. 
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Distortions often arise from such factors as parental preferences, non-availability of teachers 
for certain languages, inadequacy of materials, half-hearted implementation, etc. To cite one or 
two exanq>les, although pre-primary education is supposed to be in the mother tongue or the 
language of the immediate conununity, the fact that such schools are private fee-paying schools 
not funded by the Govemn^nt weakens the ability of the educational authorities to enforce the 
policy. The parents who send their children to such schools prefer English and that is what they 
get. In the case of the major Nigerian languages required to be acquired as L2 in Junior Second- 
ary Schools, this remains an empty provision since teachers are not available to cover the 
languages and the schools involved. Although certification is supposed to be denied to those 
who have not conq)iled with this provision, an escape route is found in waivers which are 
routinely given from year to year. 

When the results of language teaching and learning in schools are evaluated and inad- 
equacies are detected, it is obvious that the blan^ cannot go to quality of teacher, method of 
teaching, and poor materials alone. One of the first questions to be asked is the adequacy of the 
policy as well as its implementation procedures. 



LANGUAGE ATTITUDES 

Having a policy and implementing it well are not even enough for success in second 
language learning. The question of attitudes has to be seriously considered. It is the lack of 
interest in a mother tongue nsdium that is responsible for the derailment of this policy at pre- 
primary level. Similarly, it is the lack of interest in the acquisition of a major Nigerian lan- 
guage, especially on the part of speakers of small-group languages (in addition to lack of teach- 
ers) that has virtually killed the second Nigerian language policy. 

It is generally accepted that there is a positive correlation between attitudes and motiva- 
tion on the one hand and achievement on the other. Gardner ^ al (1977:234) states that studies 
on this topic “are in agreement showing that n^asures of achievement in the second language 
are substantially related to measures of attitudes and motivation.” Iheir own detailed study of 
an intensive language program in French based on a complex of measures conErms the same 
general conclusion. In fact, Gardner’s SLA model is based on a combination of attitudes, mo- 
tivation and aptitude all leading to L2 success (Gardner 1985). Yet, experience has shown that 
there are cases in which attitudes are favourable and motivation quite high without a commen- 
surate outcome in terms of achieven^nt. 

In Nigeria, there is overwhelming interest in the acquisition of English to the extent that 
in some elite families, English is forced on the children as the language of conununication, 
while education in English-mediiun schools is highly favoured. In a small study of patterns of 
language use in the office, Adegbija (1991) reports percentages ranging from 80 to 98 percent 
in favour of English use in all activities except informal discussion with workmates. One rea- 
son for the great fascination with English is its “wealth-getting” role, i.e. the fact that it opens 
doors to the most lucrative jobs. Yet, in spite of the great interest, performance in English in 
secondary school certificate examination and University Matriculation examination has been 
very poor in the last few years. It follows from this that factors such as aptitude, learning 
Q environment, teaching facilities, adequate supply of teachers, suitable curriculum and method- 
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ology all have a role to play in the outcome of the learning encounter. 

Appel and Muysken (1987) have drawn attention to studies showing that motivation may 
not necessarily be a good predictor of success in second language acquisition. They then con- 
clude that “Second-language learners cannot be held responsible for their failiue because of 
supposed lack of motivation. Attitudes and subsequent motivation result from certain social- 
political conditions. They are the result of interactions between characteristics of the individual 
second language learner and the social environment, especially the target-language commu- 
nity” (p. 94). While it is right to draw attention to the sinq>listic nature of the motivation- 
success equation, it is doutbful whether seeking refuge in Schumann’s acculturation model is 
the solution. According to Schumann (1978) successful learning means becoming part of the 
target culture. If the second language learner feels superior or inferior to speakers of the target 
language, he or she will not learn the second language well. If this is so, one would wonder 
how subjugated colonial subjects made to feel inferior (and ultimately accepting that they are 
inferior) have managed to learn and be proficient in the English language? 



LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 



Just as language policy is basic to any language learning program, the curriculum deriv- 
ing from the policy as well as the methodology forms a major plank in the implementation of 
the policy. In Nigeria, as in many other English Language Teaching (ELT) situations particu- 
larly in the Third World, the prevailing curriculum makes a division between Language and 
Literature, and within language, enqihasis is placed on the four skills of reading, writing, lis- 
tening and speaking. A typical exanple is the “English Curriculum for luma’ Secondary Schools” 
(Federal Ministry of Education, Science and Ttechnology 1985) which separates the teaching 
into the sub-headings: Vocabulary Development (including range of vocabulary in different 
domains). Comprehension (including listening and reading conq)rehension skills). Structures 
(rule-governed language structures and their use in communication). Spoken English, Writing 
(especially effective co mmuni cation in the written medium). Literature, and Evaluation of at- 
tainment in the various skills. 

The theoretical basis of the syllabus is presented as follows: 

Methodologically, there are three approaches to syllabus construction. First, 
we have the grammar-induced syllabus motivated by the need to internalize 
the rules and sentence structures of the language to the point of automaticity. 

Second is the situation-induced syllabus which atten^)ts to tackle the problem 
of appropriateness as conditioned by situations. Finally, the meaning-induced 
syllabus atten^ts to help the language user recognize and use different variet- 
ies of sentence structures and words peculiar to a given semantic demand. 



But the Nigerian experience in English language usage in our schools reveals that our 
problems cannot be solved if we restrict ourselves to a particular approach in syllabus con- 
struction. Consequently our approach is eclectic, fa we have drawn from each of the three 
r\ approaches with a view to solving our problems. (FMEST 1985:3). 
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In spite of the seeming en^hasis on eclecticism of approach, the structures provided in 
some of the Units are reminiscent of the traditional information-processing model of SLA in 
which learning starts from controlled processes and progresses through drills and practice until 
it becomes automatic (McLaughlin, Rossman and McLeod 1983). The kind of syllabus with 
which this behaviourist model is associated has been called Structural-Oral-Situation (S-O-S) 
Pedagogy which Prabhu (1987:2) describes as the use of structurally and lexically graded syl- 
labuses, situational presentation of all new teaching items, balanced attention to the four lan- 
guage skills (but with listening and speaking preceding reading and writing) and a great deal of 
controlled practice using techniques such as substitution and choral repetition. 

While ELT in the Nigerian context has benefited from in-depth studies of inadequacies of 
mere structural syllabuses, with suggestions for the need to take into consideration varieties of 
use, registers, style, vocabulary development (Cjrieve 1964), the syllabuses in Nigerian L2 and 
French have not progressed very much from the audio-lingual approach with a progression 
from oracy to literacy, while the situational material in the case of Nigerian languages moves 
from naming to greetings, followed by other cultural situations in the home, in the market 
place, on the farm etc. 

The reference to a “meaning-induced syllabus” in the ELT curriculum is an indication of 
the awareness of the requirements of the communicative approach to language teaching. Al- 
though reference is sometimes made to “a communicative syllabus”, Widdowson (1990: 130) 
has correctly pointed out that there is no such thing as a communicative syllabus. What exists 
is a communicative methodology since even a structural syllabus can be taught in a communi- 
cative manne r. Swan (1985) in a devastating critique of the communicative approach has ad- 
vanced cogent reasons particularly against the usage-use dichotomy, appropriateness, lack of 
fit between notions and structures and the total negation of insights from the learner’s mother 
tongue. One aspect of the critique which we cannot agree with is the contention that one doesn’t 
need to be taught about use before knowing that such structural exercises as ‘This is my room’, 
‘This is my house’, ‘This is my book’ which the author learnt in Russian can only be used in 
appropriate situational contexts. It may well be that this is a case where adult learners are 
superior to younger ones in the early stages of second language acquisition (Scaicella and Higa 
1981), but there is an actual instance where a young boy seeing a whiteman passing through a 
village went up to him and said, “Good morning sir. This is my head!” From this incident, <»e 
can tell at what stage of English acquisition the boy is. Obviously, the expression has nothing to 
do with the situation in which it is uttered. All that it goes to show is that the poor child is 
showing off the little English that he knows, and who better to do it to than a native English 
speaker? 

It is perhaps inevitable that a certain amount of non-functional structures will be intro- 
duced in the early stages of language learning. Structures such as “Hiis is a -” are useful for 
introducing vocabulary items. Others such as “The - is on the -” are useful for showing 
rlationships between objects. However, it is important to move away from the abstract context 
of classroom acquisition to application of such structures to appropriate real-life situations. 

One other exanq>le of the inadequacy of a structural approach is the universal exercise of 
the shortened answer which learners are encoiuraged to produce in place of the long one. For 
example. 
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Are you coining? 
Is she young? 
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Yes, 1 am 
Yes, she is. 



Bouton (1987) has drawn attention to the need to qualify such answers in the light of 
pragmatic perspective. As he rightly observes, short answers are inappropriate to questions 
such as: 



Are you going to miss our party tonight? Yes, I am. 

Did you lose the book I gave you? Yes, I did. 

One sinqily does not give such short answers without some apology or reassurance to 
indicate that no slight is intended. In spite of the view expressed by Swan (198S: 91) that 
“pragmatics (the study of what we do with language) is greatly overvalued at the moment in the 
same way as grammar has been overvalued in the past”, any effective language teaching and 
language learning cannot afford to ignore the role of pragmatics in relation to language struc- 
ture. 

Underlying any curriculum design and methodology is a theory of language acquisition. 
As far as SLA is concerned, some of these theories, including the Monitor Model, information 
processing model, acculturation model, and motivation-aptitude model have been mentioned 
in the course of the preceding discussion. One other interesting model not specifically men- 
tioned is the Bangalore Project task-based model in which language form is learnt through a 
concentration on meaning (Brumflt 1984, Prabhu 1987). Although each of these theories pre- 
sents a useful insight into an aspect of SLA, we cannot agree more with critics of SLA theories 
who conclude that, useful as SLA research and theorizing may be, it is “premature for any one 
of these models to be adopted as the sole basis for teaching, because, however right or wrong 
they may be, none of them covers more than a small fraction of what the students need” (Cook 
1991: 131). This same view is reinforced by Larsai-Freeman and Long (1991: 3-4) when they 
say: 

at the moment SLA research does reveal to a certain extent what learners do 
and what they know. It has not yet, however, reached the point where we can 
say with assurance how they have come to do and to know these things, and 
we are further still from saying what teaching practices should therefore fol- 
low. 

What all this shows is that models and theories of SLA are to be taken as a guide and no 
rigid adherence to a specific one is called for, since no single model or theory may be consid- 
ered adequate for now for all ramifications of second language teaching and learning. How- 
ever, any theory that ignores the role of the first language in second language acquisition or 
plays down the communicative role of the second language in a social context is most likely to 
be farthest from any claim of adequacy. 
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In deciding on language materials to be used in L2 or FL instruction, a numter of basic 
questions must be considered: What variety must texts be based cm? Within this variety, which 
exan^les can be considered appropriate, especially taking into consideration learner needs as 
well as social and pragmatic uses of the language? Since language is culture-based, how should 
the material be organized to reflect differences in the learner’s culture and that of the language 
he or she is acquiring? 

In teaching a foreign language, the question of variety or model of the language to be 
taught does not present a major problem. The usual practice is to present some native-speaker 
variety and aim at the acquisition of this model, even though actual performance may fall short 
of it. In the case of an L2, however, another dimension arises tecause of the institutionalized 
and generally acceptable varieties which qualify to be used as models of teaching and acquisi- 
tion. English as a second language provides a good example of the considerations that come 
into play in this regard. 

Notwithstanding the concerns of those who believe in a monolithic international standard 
English as the proper norm for SLA, the case for pluralism of standards arising from nativization 
of English in non-native contexts ably put by Kachru (1987, 1989) is now generally accepted in 
FIT circles. Thus, the norm of English to be taught in Nigeria will be different from that of 
Liberia and both of them will be considered different but not inferior to native varieties. There 
are, however, two problems that have to be tackled. First, since each non-native variety con- 
sists of subvarieties ranging from educated standard to sub-standard and pidginized forms, 
which subvariety does one consider as representing the norm for the variety? Second, how 
acceptable are specific usages especially for purposes of teaching and examining? 

In relation to the first problem, experience has shown that certain extremes can be easily 
eliminated and a broad consensus reached on an educated standard. The second problem of 
which usages to accept and which to reject constitutes a more serious problem. Ideally, an 
“imacceptable” usage must not be found in a textbook; it should not be marked right by the 
teacher nor must it be allowed in examinations. The complexity of this problem can be illus- 
trated in the results of a study conducted by \^lliams (1984). Forty items including pluraliza- 
tion of mass nouns, omission of definite article, adjective used as verb, wrong question tag etc. 
most of which are conunon features of Nigerian English were subjected to an Acceptability 
Rating Scale as well as a forced-choice format in a Use of English test administered to 208 
graduates and 150 tertiary level students respectively. In general, the results showed that the 
higher the level of education, the greater the rejection of the so-called Nigerianisms. But there 
were also inconsistencies. For example, while furnitures was low on the acceptability scale 
(10% of graduates and 39% of tertiary students), equipments was considered nK>re acceptable 
(35% of graduates, 69% of tertiary students). Some expressions such as “The Secretary trav- 
elled to Kadima’’, “Majority of the members” were overwhelmingly accepted by both catego- 
ries of respondents. What this shows is that although Nigerian English is a reality, there is still 
a lot of indeterminacy when it comes to particular expressions that shoidd be admitted, espe- 
cially for teaching and examining purposes (Bamgbose 1983). 

In considering what is appropriate and what is not, linguistic appropriateness in terms of 
Q “orrectness of rules or variety is only one aspect. Texts must also be geared to learner needs and 
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opportunities for use. In the Foreign Service Institute Hausa Basic Course (Hodge and Umaru 
1963) one of the sentences in Unit 3 is ind ni dfishin jdkdddnAmirkcn ‘Where is the American 
Consulate'! For a text meant for American students arriving in Northern Nigeria, this may 
make sense, but the utility of this expression for functioning generally in that part of the coun- 
try is almost nil. Several manuals for teaching second or foreign African languages often start 
with greetings. In the cultural context, this may make good sense; but it is wrong to extend this 
to language manuals in Western societies where greetings don’t have such a high functional 
load. From my experience in Germany, a manual for Africans learning German should give 
high priority to the teaching of numerals. This is because one has to use them in everyday 
encounters in the shops, banks, supermarkets, restaurants, etc. Failure to master numerals in 
such situations may necessitate the device of topic avoidance (Throne 1980: 429) for example, 
by singly handing over a large denomination note whenever payment has to be made, and of 
course, not disputing any bill presented. 

Learner needs also presuppose avoidance of enq>ty linguistic exanq)les designed to teach 
particular grammatical points. The famous ELT drill. Go to the door. What are you doing!, I 
am going to the door., falls into this category. Its pragmatic use is virtually nil as it is limited to 
classroom exchange. This is the sort of text that has been referred to as ‘TEFLese’ - “a lan- 
guage designed to illustrate the workings of a simplified grammatical system and bearing a 
beguiling but ultimately false similarity to real English” (Willis 1990: vii). It is reminiscent of 
Edward Sapir’s famous linguistic sentence “The farmer kills the duckling” whose relevance is 
not in any sense communicative but merely illustrative of the agentive, the singular and the 
diminutive suffixes, as well as the SVO word order. 

A problematic aspect of second language learning is the contact and possible conflict 
between the learner’s culture and that represented by the target language. Although it is pos- 
sible to adapt a second language to express one’s own culture, the fact is that there is still a 
constant relevance and conq)arison between the cultural norms of one’s own language and 
those of a second language. Bamgbose (1992) identifies two kinds of cultural interference: 
language-motivated and culture-motivated. The former is a case where the interference from 
the first language to the second involves a transfer of an aspect of the culture of the first lan- 
guage into the second. For exanq)le, the transfer of the word order of one language to another 
may appear to be no more than a mere linguistic phenomenon. Hence to say “I and you” instead 
of “You and I” is to use a phrasal coordination which sounds impolite in English. The other 
type of interference is culture-motivated and it arises from an atten^)t to translate certain as- 
pects of one’s culture into the language embodying the culture of another. For exan^)le, a 
Yoruba-English bilingual who refers to “a next-room neighbour” instead of “a next-door 
neighbour” is only trying to express the reality of his own cultural experience of a neighbour 
who lives in the next room in a multi-tenanted house, instead of the more affluent and rarer 
situation of a neighbour who lives in the next house or apartment. 

The relevance of cultural interference in the selection of texts is the bearing it has on 
appropriateness. What is culturally appropriate in one situation may not be in another. For 
example. Quirk’s (1962: 217) letter-writing rule that prescribes an opening with “Dear Mr. 
Jones” and an ending with “Yours sincerely,” which must not be mixed with “Dear Sir” and 
“Yours faithfully,” cannot be taught in ESL situations in many African countries. This is be- 
Q cause of the cultural norms of respect for elders which will prevent their being addressed by 
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naiiK. Instead, what most people do is to mix the formulas by opening the letter with “Dear 
Sir” and closing with “Yoiars sincerely”, - a practice which Quirk says experienced and well- 
educated people avoid and frown iqx>n. 

The inq>lication of linguistic and cultural pluralism in the second language situation is 
multiple standards and a potential for cultural conflict, for exanq>le, in the production of ex- 
pressions which may be interpreted by one’s interlocutors as impolite or whose meaning may 
be entirely misunderstood. Textbook writers have to be sensitive to such expressions as well as 
to negative value-laden terms rooted in Anglo-Saxon culture. For exanq)le, compounds with 
‘black’ such as black-hearted, black art, black eye, blackleg, blacklist, blackmail, black mark, 
black market, black sheep, blackspot, etc. will have to be explained against the background of 
the culture that gave rise to these pejorative meanings. Obsoved biases in Andean ESL teaching 
materials are said to include sexism, racism, ageism, elitism, heterosexism, etc. (Littlejohn and 
W^indeatt 1989). 



The teacher has always been the focus of the second language teaching classroom. In 
spite of approaches that tend to de-en^hasize the role of the teacher, it is estimated that “teacher- 
talk makes up around 70% of classroom language” (Cook 1991 :94). In many countries in the 
African region characterized by high pupils-teacher ratio, the role of the teacher becomes more 
inqx)rtant still, especially as she or he may have to cope with large classes. It is reported that in 
1985-86, some African countries had ratios of 60-70 pupils per teacher (UNESCO-UNICEF 
1990: 27-28) and large classes ranging from 40 to 60 pupils are not unusual in some primary 
schools. The context in which second language teaching takes place is therefore often charac- 
terized by inadequate teacher strength, and poorly qualified or even unqualified teachers. 

In Nigeria, it is recognized that the only viable solution to the teacher problem lies in the 
training and production of more teachers; but almost in desperation and as a short-term mea- 
sure, it has been proposed that unqualified native speakers be employed to teach Nigerian 
languages as second languages much in the same way as artisans are recruited to teach voca- 
tional subjects. The outcome from such teaching is expected to be at least a rudimentary oral 
acquaintance with the language. Needless to say, this is a most unsatisfactory practice, and it is 
not surprising that it has been singularly unsuccessful in the Junior High Schools where it was 
meant to operate. 

The more viable strategies also being enq)loyed include training and deployment of spe- 
cialist teachers and acculturation programs. Second language teachers of Nigerian languages 
are made to specialize in their first language as well as a Nigerian L2. Because they major in 
two languages, their value as language teachers is further enhanced. The conventional training 
of teachers of ESL remains unchanged, but there is more enq)hasis on language skills as op- 
posed to a literature-dominated curriculum. What remains to be done is the need to recognize 
specialist teachers of English at all levels of education, including the primary school. In the 
Six- Year Primary Project, a specialist teacher was used for teaching English in the experimen- 
tal classes, but this aspect of the Project was later abandoned. Until the general quality of 
^ ‘“achers in^)roves, it is wasteful and unproductive to expect every primary school teacher to be 
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a good model of both spoken and written English, even of the variety accepted as the norm in 
Nigeria. 

In order to accelerate the production of specialist graduate teachers of Nigerian languages, 
a National Institute for Nigerian languages has been established at Aba in Abia State of Nige- 
ria. Students admitted to this Institute will major in two Nigerian languages, and be given a 
reasonable background in linguistics and methodology. Such specialized training is a sensible 
approach to the second language teacher problem. 

One of the recurroit problems in pre-service training of language teachers is the need to 
give them maximum exposure, especially to the spoken form of the language. In the case of 
foreign languages such as French, German and Russian, university students had built in into 
their program, a compulsory one-year abroad scheme. This scheme worked out very well when 
foreign aid was easily obtained, and the Nigerian economy itself was strong enough to sustain 
the cost of fares to Europe for all language students. In the era of poor funding, an alternative 
was found in sending students to the neighbouring West African country of Togo. Even that has 
now become too expensive. Now, a final solution has been found in “the village concept”. A 
French Village has been established in Badagry near the border with Benin Republic and an 
Arabic \^llage has also been established in Bomo State near the border with the Chad Repub- 
lic. For Nigerian languages, acculturation is effected through exchange iM-ograms between in- 
stitutions in different parts of the country. 

The teacher problem discussed above is intended to show that no matter how good a 
language policy is, how effective the curriculmn, and how adequate the teaching materials, not 
much can be achieved without the guidance of a qualified teacher. As the trite saying goes, it is 
better to have poor materials in the hands of a good teacher than excellent materials in the 
hands of a bad teacher. 



CONCLUSION 

Second language learning in a multilingual context presents a challenge to varying groups 
of persons involved in the language teaching enterprise: the policy-maker, the curriculum de- 
signer, the materials writer, but above all the teacher and the learner. One essential ingredient 
for success is a positive attitude to a multilingual and multicultural context of language instruc- 
tion. Following Pennington (1989: 96), there are two ways of looking at multilingualism and 
multiculturalism in the context of second language acquisition. From a narrow, pessimistic, 
monocultural perspective, their attendant multiple learner needs, incidence of bilingualism, 
and varied cultural backgrounds, values and experiences can be seen as an inq>ediment; but a 
more optimistic and positive approach is to consider these factors as an asset that the second 
language teacher could exploit for successful language teaching and learning. 
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